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AMENDMENTS TO ACPA CONSTITUTION APPROVED 


With the November issue of the NEWSLETTER constituent members of the Association received a 
ballot enabling them to vote on certain proposed constitutional amendments. The chairman of the Committee 
on Elections reported that 207 ACPA members, or 39 per cent of those eligible to do so, participated in the 
voting, which, on the issues at stake, was as follows: 


% Approving % Disapproving 
Constituent membership requirements 91.3 8.2 
Associate membership requirements 88.9 10.6 
Creation of group of student affiliates 92.7 re 
Past president as member of Board of Directors 96.6 3.4 


The above figures do not always total up to 100 per cent because not everyone voted on each issue. 
The Constitution (article IX, section 2) requires a two-thirds affirmative vote for the passage of an amend- 
ment and participation in the voting by a minimum of 30 per cent of the constituent membership. Both of 
these conditions were fulfilled in the recent balloting, and the Constitution thus stands amended. 


The amendments means that henceforth constituent members of the ACPA must be fellows or members 
of the APA, and associate members must be associates of the APA or be eligible for such status. The main 
requirement for constituent membership thus becomes the doctoral degree, and for associate membership 
the master's degree in psychology. Associate members of the ACPA now have complete active, but not 
passive, voice in the Association. The amendments also create a group of student affiliates, who are de- 
fined as graduate or undergraduate students of psychology. They are not members of the Association, but 
by reason of their affiliation with the Association they enjoy certain of the privileges of members. Copies of 
the Constitution embodying the new amendments will be prepared and will be sent out with a forthcoming 
issue of the NEWSLETTER. New application blanks incorporating the new membership requirements will 
likewise be prepared and will be ready for distribution in a short time, 


ACPA PARTICIPATION IN THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


In the course of last year the ACPA received a communication from the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference urging our participation in the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. The com- 
munication coming from Msgr. R. J. Gallagher, specially appointed Coordinator for Catholic Participation 

_ in the White House Conference, stressed the importance of Catholic participation in the Conference, particu- 
larly in view of its theme: "Lasting Values in a Changing World."" The Board of Directors of the ACPA 
considered this matter at their Cincinnati meeting on September 2nd and voted to apply for Organizational 
Membership in the Conference. Our application was approved, and three of our members have been re- 
quested to serve as ACPA Representatives at the Conference and have indicated their willingness to do so. 
Our three Representatives will be: Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, of Fordham University; Dr. Katherine G. 
c, of Catholic University of America; and Dr. Cletus A. Cole, of the Loudoun County Guidance Center, 

. The Conference will meet in Washington, D.C. from March 27 to Ayril 2, 1960. 
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MEMBERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 

For some years the NEWSLETTER has listed placement op- 
portunities as they have come to the attention of the Editor, and 
for the past year a more formal ACPA placement service has 
been operating under the volunteer direction of Dr. Paul J. Centi. 
These efforts are directed toward helping Catholic Institutions 
secure qualified psychological personnel. It has become increas- 
ingly evident that the efforts of Catholic Institutions to secure the 
services of psychologists are sometimes circumvented by the in- 
adequate salaries which they are prepared to offer. This matter 
came up for consideration at the meeting of the Board of Directors | 
of the ACPA in Cincinnati in September, and the Board felt that 
the Association might function as a more efficient guide to Cath- 
olic Institutions seeking psychological personnel, if we had a more 
accurate idea of the salary range of Catholic psychologists. The 
Board voted to request such information from ACPA members, and 
commissioned Dr. Centi in his dual role as ACPA treasurer and 
director of its placement service to prepare a suitable question- 
naire to be circulated among ACPA members for this purpose, 
The Board also felt that information should be gathered at the same 
time on the area of psychology in which ACPA members are work- 
ing. 


Dr. Centi accepted the above-mentioned commission and was aided in preparing the questionnaire by 


Dr. Doris Ryan and Mr. Frederick P. Cahill. 


ACPA members will find the questionnaire accompanying this 


issue of the NEWSLETTER. We are not unmindful that our members are busy people and that the answering 


of questionnaires (of which there are already too many) takes time. 


We feel, however, that the value of the 


goal to be attained in this case justifies the expenditure of the time involved, and we also believe that our 
members will recognize that they have scarcely ever been bothered with a request for an ACPA questionnaire 


before, 


Because of the nature of the material involved, the questionnaires will be unsigned, but the results 


will be valuable only if the majority of ACPA members respond to it. We earnestly solicit your cooperation 


in this respect, 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Counseling Psychologist (Rehabilitation) Faculty position with university in Washington, 
Ph.D. and 3-5 years experience in rehabilitation required. Male or Female, 25-45 years of age. 


D.C. area, 
Duties 


include introduction of rehabilitation concepts into curriculum, supervision of counseling trainees, conduct- 
ing graduate seminars, and research. Salary depending on qualifications..... Psychologist. Opening with 
aptitude testing organization located in New York City. Interest in writing as indicated by any published ma- 


terial. 


Salary: $6200... 


. Educational and Vocational Guidance Counselor. 


Salary by negotiation..... Professor of Psychology. College located in New York State. Ph.D. and 
ten years of experience. Salary: $6800 to 10, 000. 


...-school Psychologist. School system in New Jersey. 
University located in Washington, D.C. 


area. Male, MA in Psychology, thorough knowledge of psychological tests. Salary by negotiation. 


Members of ACPA interested in these positions should forward a personal resume to Dr. Paul Centi, 
Psychological Services, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, New York. Prospective employ- 
ers seeking the services of psychologists on a full or part-time pas are encouraged to write to Dr. Centi 
giving full particulars on the opportunities available. 


ACPA MEMBERS IN PRINT 


With this issue of the NEWSLETTER, we begin the new feature referred to in the last issue regarding 
recent publications of ACPA members. Our policy will be to include only articles appearing in professional © 
journals, supplemented by occasional references to monographs and proceedings not elsewhere listed in the 
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NEWSLETTER. Since books are already provided for, they will not be included. Public thanks are expressed 


to all those people who aided in the gathering and forwarding of information contained in this column. The 
present review is limited to publications which have appeared within the past year. Subsequent issues of the 
NEWSLETTER will list publications appearing more recently. 


This column can assume no responsibility for complete coverage, although every effort will be made to 
make the coverage as adequate as possible. ACPA members are encouraged to submit items for inclusion 
in this column to Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Cautela, J. R. The factor of psychological need in occupational choice. Personnel Guid. J., 1959, 37 , 46-48 
Cautela, J. R. Meaningless questions concerning intelligence. Educ., 1959, 80, 1-4. 


Centi, P. J. Informal observations in guidance. Personnel Guid. J., 1959, 37, 457-459. 


Centi, P. J. Vocational orientation of education students. Voc. Guid. Q., 1959, 7, 197-201. 

Centi, P. J. A comparative study of the motivation of highest and lowest ranking students enrolled in the 
day session of the school of education of a large urban university. Cath. Couns., 1959, 4, 23-26. 

Centi, P. J. What is college level reading. Cath, Educ, Rev., 1959, 57, 549-553. 

Cottle, W. C. Theses in counseling and student personnel work. J. couns. Psychol., 1959, 6, 230-233. 

Cottle, W. C. & Epps, M. Further validation of a dropout scale. Voc. Guid. Q., 1959, 7, 90-93. 

Cottle, W. C. Can we increase scientific manpower. U. Kansas Bull. Educ., 1959, 13, 91-94. 

Crowley, F. J. Compensation of subjects for participation in research. Sch. & Soc., 1959, 87, 430-431. 

Crowley, F. J. The goals of male high school students. Personnel Guid. J., 1959, 37, 488-492. 

Harris, P. (OSF), Using the homeroom for group guidance in personality development. Cath. Educ. Rev., 
1959, 57, 97-105. 


‘Harris, P. (OSF), The psychiatric social worker's role in a college mental health program. Student Med., 


1959, 7, 274-280. 
Harris, P. (OSF), Improving mental health in a Catholic college. Cath. Couns., 1959, 3, 41-46. 
Harris, P. (OSF), Improving collegiate mental health. Personnel-O-Gram, 1959, 13, 29. 
Harris, P. (OSF), The Catholic librarian's role in student guidance. Cath. Libr. World, 1959, 31, 39-41. 


Hunter, Genevieve P. Action toward a minimum guidance program. Cath. H.S.Q. Bull., 1959, 16, 16-23. 
_Hunter, Genevieve P. Vocational guidance: the need. Amer. Child, 1959, 41, 1-5. 
Lennon, R. T. & Bligh, H. Finding mathematics and science talent in the junior high school. Test Serv. 


Bull., 1959, No. 90, 1-4. 


; Malnig, L. R. Too many Catholics in the professions? Cath. Educ. Rev., 1959, 57, 537-543. 
Misiak, H. & Pouliot, S. The measurement of negative after-images in first grade boys and girls. J. genet. 


Psychol,, 1959, 95, 13-17. 

Misiak, H. & Loranger, A. W. Critical flicker frequency and some intellectual functions in old age. 
J. Geront., 1959, 14, 323-327. 

Nordberg, R. B. Is Weber's law "psychological?" J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 225-229. 

Rouke, F. L. Insidious pathology as a factor in juvenile delinquency: the psychodiagnostic examination. 
J._soc. Ther., 1959, 5, 13-17. 

Silverman, H. L. The psychology and psychiatry of Harry Stack Sullivan. Psychiat. Q. Suppl., 1959, 29, 
7-22. 


‘Staudt, Virginia & Sexton, R. The communication clinic approach: a proposed solution to the business com- 


munication problem. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 60, 57-62. 


‘Staudt, Virginia & Sexton, R. Business communication: a survey of the literature. J. soc, Psychol,, 1959, 


50, 101-118. 


See chan: R. P. (SJ) Pastoral counseling and psychotherapy. Homil, Past. Rev., 1959, 60, 248-255. 


_Zegers, R. T. (SJ), Photosensitization in relation to mean and standard deviation values. “Psychol. Monogr. 


1959, 73, No. 11 (Whole No. 481) 
NEWS BRIEFS 


ACPA CHARTER FLIGHT. ACPA members were contacted by mail late in 1959 and hence are aware that 
group of ACPA members from Catholic University are attempting to promote a charter flight to the 16th 


Are 


International Congress of Psychology in Bonn, Germany, July 31 to August 6. The proposal met with a suffi- 
cient initial response to make its proponents and their travel agent feel that it is a distinct possibility. It will 
however, be necessary to have 75 participants to make it an actuality. Therefore, those who are interested 
and have not already done so, are urged to contact: Rev. Walter J. Smith, Psychology Department, Catholic 
University, Washington 17, D.C. All those who have already contacted Fr. Smith will receive a further com- 
munication from him in January. Items will appear in subsequent issues of the NEWSLETTER relative to the 
progress of the proposed flight. 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS. Rev. Adrian L. van Kaam, C. S. Sp., of Duquesne University, 
conducted a two-day workshop in existential therapy with schizophrenics for psychiatrists and psychologists of 
various hospitals at the VA Hospital in Lebanon, Penna. He has recently been appointed a consulting editor of 
The Journal of Individual Psychology....Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, of Fordham University, addressed the 
faculty of St. Francis College in Brooklyn on the topic 'Preventive Mental Health Practices in the College 
Classroom" on December 4....Sr. M. Theodine, of Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wis., presided, as President 
of the Wisconsin Association for Student Teaching, at the annual conference of that Association, held at Viterbo 
College on October 2nd....Joseph F. Potter of Fordham College Placement Office was a guest panelist at the 
Metropolitan Guidance Council meeting at Marymount College on November 20....Dr. Robert F. Long, in ad- 
dition to his duties as Chief Clinical Psychologist at the St. Peter State Hospital, Minn., has been teaching 
this semester at Gustavus Adolphus College, in St. Peter....The Third Annual Workshop of the Catholic High 
School Guidance Council, held at Elizabeth Seton High School on November 11, had as its topic "The Uses and 
Limitations of Standardized Tests in Our Schools. Brother J. M. Egan, of Iona College and Brother Lawrence 
Joseph of Mount St. Michael's were among the theme panelists at the general session....Dr. Fabian L. Rouke 
and Dr. Anthony J. Summo of Manhattan College addressed the Parent-Teacher Association meeting at St. 
Bernard's School in White Plains on December 16. The topic concerned "Fears of Children.'"' Manhattan Col- 
lege recently promoted Dr. Rouke to the rank of Professor and Dr. Summo to the rank of Associate Professor. 
..-Rev. James J. Moynihan, S.J. of Boston College gave the keynote address at the annual meeting in Novem- 
ber of the Clergy Seminar of Cambridge, Mass. on the topic 'The Pastoral Ministry and Mental Health." The 
Clergy Seminar is an interdenominational group of clergymen who meet annually to discuss pressing civic 
problems....Dr. John J. Rooney of LaSalle College has been named chairman of the psychology department. 
He was formerly director of the college's counseling center....Rev. Joseph G. Keegan, S.J. of Fordham Uni- 
versity participated in a series of lectures on ''Education for Marriage" given by the Association for the Im- 
provement of Mental Health at the New York Academy of Sciences, speaking on the topic: 'Marriage in Theo- 
logical Perspective.""....Sr. Mary Estelle, S.S.N.D., of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, has been re- 
appointed to the Executive Council of the Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Association. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Theodore, Sister Mary, O.S.F. THE CHALLENGE OF THE RETARDED CHILD. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. 
Pp. vii +194. $3.95. 


The author's thirty years of devoted experience The case study method which has been utilized in 
with mentally retarded children permeates the pages} this work does much to enhance basic facts. The ex- 
of this book, making it live in its depth of feeling amples cited from daily experience give the reader so 
and wealth of knowledge. The book was written with| clear a picture that it becomes, as it were, a personal 
the intention of helping parents to understand and experience, The retarded child as an individual is the 
cope with children who are below par mentally. This| main focus of interest and these children are presented 
aim is adhered to consistently and coherently. to the reader as "more than an IQ" (Chapter IX) as liv- 
Sister Mary Theodore has achieved a tremendous ing, pulsating personalities, possessing a right to hap- 
task - she has simplified and clarified scientific piness. 
concepts and terminology, but at the same time has 
retained the exact meaning of terms that would be A profitable approach to the whole problem of men- 


confusing and baffling to parents in general. tal retardation is the emphasis on emotions as a means 
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_ of working with retarded children. The author's 


subtle attempt to work with parents of retarded chil- 
dren through their emotions is likewise commend- 
able. Frequently, parents of the retarded are frozen 
- intellectually themselves and can see only the intel- 
lectual deficiency of their child. A means of gaining 
intellectual acceptance for these children from the 


parents is by way of evaluating the parents' emotions. 


This book is highly recommended to parents who 
so often seek in vain for answers which are clearly 
set forth in such Chapters as ''The Retarded Child 
at Home" (Chapter XI)---''When the Child is Ready 
for School" (Chapter XII). It is stressed that the 
retarded child will be capable of greater emotional 
stability in later life if he has been the recipient of 
home care during his earliest years, The advan- 
tages of "special class" education which are de- 
scribed with conviction should aid parents to ac- 
cept such facilities as a privilege, not as a stigma. 


A spirit of faith, which is the result and reward of 
years of selfless service to the exceptional child, is 
the author's guiding principle. As we look at the re- 
tarded child through her eyes, our own spirit of faith 
is renewed and increased. Spiritual values are never 
forgotten, yet the approach is practical; sensitivity 
to the child is never clouded by sentimentality. 


The annotated bibliography, the result of tireless 
research in the field of the mentally retarded, isa 
valuable source of information for educators and 
clinicians. The book is well named and may be 
summed up in the word "Challenge" which has a pos- 
itive connotation in a field that has been depicted 
negatively for too long a time. It should serve asa 
guide and incentive to professional persons in their 
efforts to challenge coworkers, parents, and the 
mentally retarded child. 


Rosary Child Guidance Clinic 
Boston, Mass. 


Sister Genevieve 


Mortensen, Donald G. and Schmuller, Allen M. GUIDANCE IN TODAY'S SCHOOLS. New York: Wiley, 


1959. Pp. viii+ 436. $5.75. 

This is an introductory text on guidance and pupil 
personnel work at the elementary and secondary 
levels. Its authors have attempted to present what 
they consider to be the four essential and inter- 
related parts of the guidance program: (1) under- 
standing of the individual; (2) knowledge of social 
needs and values in society; (3) specialized guidance 
services; and (4) provision of challenging educa- 
tional experiences through the curriculum. They 
have tried to integrate American political theory and 
socio-psychological formulations into their presenta- 
tion of organized guidance practices. 


This book is like most introductory texts. While 
it presents a valuable orientation on organization 
and procedures in guidance, it fails to integrate its 
more dynamic concepts in a way that will lead the 
reader to an appreciation of the real tempo of every- 
_ day practice. Perhaps this is because the authors 
have tried to cover too much ground. Their incor- 
_ poration of sociological and psychological concepts, 
_ though laudatory, suffers often from sketchy treat- 
_ ment. The book can be of real assistance, how- 
ever, to persons who are planning to organize or 


Cox, David. JUNG ANDST. PAUL. New York: Association Press, 1959. Pp. 358. 


There is not enough space in a short review to 
point up the dynamics that move theologians to per- 
ceive in Jung a savior. It is unfortunate that some 


enter into a guidance program. The reproduction of 
various forms used by different school systems is 
itself worth inspecting. 


Though the authors profess to an eclectic approach 
one often discerns a tendency for behavioristic the- 
ory. The Catholic teacher will probably wish to aug- 
ment the authors' emphasis upon the socio-cultural 
determinants of personality, and their treatment of 
value systems. I would also suspect that such blanket 
statements as "The more...mature an individual is 
the more likelihood there is of his accepting group 
standards," and "',..child specialists are agreed 
that the first five or six years of life are the basis of 
all (both italics mine) later development" will not 
rest easy with some psychologists. 


In conclusion, the authors have made an honest 
attempt to mix together a wide assortment of in- 
gredients, but they never really jell together for 
satisfactory digestion. 


St. Peter's College 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Philip D. Cristantiello, Ph.D. 


$5.75. 


of the brilliant Catholic moral theologians have 
latched onto Jungian mythology as a psychology. Jung 
could be dismissed with a couple of snappy syllogisms 
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but this probably would not be sufficient to keep the- 
ologians out of the trap of the gentle old pagan. 


Someone ought to relate Jung's ideas to the subtle 
influence of Kant. The reader might entertain him- 
self by speculating what would happen if a man read 
Kant and studied under Freud and misunderstood both 
of them, except for some vague and confused notions. 
With this we will leave the ad hominem argument to 
more penetrating minds and recommend David Cox 
for doing an excellent job of showing just how ridicu- 
lous the position of Jung is. He does not evaluate 
this nightmare in this particular way, of course, 
since he thinks he has found something similar in St. 
Paul. Poor Paul who has been diagnosed as every- 
thing from an epileptic to a schizophrenic must now, 
I suppose, be referred to as the first Jungian. In 
fairness, however, to the Reverend Mr. Cox, an 
Anglican divine, it must be stated that he says there 
is a difference between the doctrine of justification 
by faith and the union of opposites through the middle 
path. 


Anyone who has read Jung will admit very prob- 
ably that it is difficult to follow him unless the reader 
is acquainted with the psychology of the dream. Cox 
has put order into the chaos and evidently has a deep 
understanding of what Jung is trying to say. Several 
other writers, both Catholic and non-Catholic, have 
made the same attempt, but Cox, although he is in- 
clined to be verbose, has done it masterfully. If the 
even chapters are read, there is a clear exposition 

of Jung. The odd chapters contain the Coxian the- 
ology of St. Paul. 


It would take a book to back up the position that 
Cox has misinterpreted not only St. Paul's letters, 
but has failed to grasp the teaching of the Roman 
church (apparently, he means the One, Holy, Ca- 
tholic, Apostolic Church), as well as advocated a 
very poor methodology, this latter point being the 


object of the book. He attempts to compare psychol- 
ogy and theology, not at the level of formal and ma- 
terial objects, but as an aid to the understanding of 

the latter. He says of the rival interpretations of the 
doctrine of justification: "Either one must accept some 
one traditional view of the doctrine, and be content 
with that, or one must grasp at any clue which may be 
offered from outside theology (p. 23)."" This implies 

a denial of the teaching power which belongs to Christ 
and not Jung, to the Church, and not Cox, 


Actually, the objection to the method from the 
theological point of view is a Catholic prejudice, since 
the man who has not received the Faith cannot be ex- 
pected to see through what is obvious to a Catholic. 
Therefore, he should be commended for his approach 
which eliminates a lot of gibberish about how nice is 
the diapason that psychology and theology produce. | 
Cox has taken two doctrines that are widely accepted, 
justification by faith and Individuation, and tried to 
come to terms with them while admitting freely his 
own shortcomings. In this kind of presentation, he 
cannot and does not escape the confrontation by re- 
sorting to obscurity, ambiguity, equivocacy, muddle- 
ment or obfuscation. 


In summary, two errors are brought together in a 
third, an 'error-complex.’ This does not, however, 
nullify the very fine exposition of Jungian psychology 
which is a formidable task and for which Cox should 
be thanked. He should also be given high credit for 
his attempt to think through the problem of justifica- 
tion although we regret that when he comes danger- 
ously close to Catholic doctrine, he veers off under 
the pressure of his culture to find Jung and Protest- 
antism not only good complimentaries, but tolerable 
doctrine. 


St. Benedict's College 
Atchison, Kansas 


Dunstan J. Wack, C.S.B 


Poage, Godfrey and Treacy, John P. PARENTS' ROLE IN VOCATIONS. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. 


Pp. vii +132. $2.95. 


This small volume, unlike many other books on 
vocations that have appeared in recent years, is not 
written for psychologists, nor from a strictly psy- 
chological point of view. However, one of the 
authors, Dr. Treacy, is a member of ACPA, and 
the book does deal with a topic of vital interest to 
psychologists. Despite the title, the book does not 
deal with the problem of vocations in the way that 
we have come to expect, Actually, it deals pretty 


exclusively with religious vocations and the role that 
parents should play in fostering such vocations. This 
preoccupation gives the book an entirely different 
slant than is characteristic of other publications 
which have appeared recently. 


The authors' approach is occasionally empirical , 
but for the most part it is exhortive and sometimes 
a bit romantic. In place of identifying and describing 
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} psychological conditions and interpersonal relation- 


ships that tend to foster or to interfere with religious 


_ vocations, the authors paint in somewhat rosy colors 
_ the ideal home situation for the fostering of religious 


vocations. This is not said in criticism, because 
they actually do a beautiful job of portraying the ideal 
home and ideal parent-child relationships; and cer- 
tainly if their suggestions were followed to the letter, 
the number of religious vocations would increase a 
thousand-fold. But to a hard-headed counseling psy- 
chologist, wrestling day-in and day-out with prob- 
lems created by inadequate family relationships, the 
approach seems a bit unrealistic. However, on the 
side of the authors it must be granted that unless we 
create ideals and set them up for parents to shoot 

at, they will never be realized. For performing this 
task in good style, the authors are to be commended. 


This review would be incomplete if it failed to 
point out that some of the statements in the book 
violate accepted psychological principles. For ex- 
ample, on page 20, the authors state that a child 
can recognize right from wrong as early as two 
years of age; on page 22, parents are encouraged 
to have nothing to do with a boy because he started 


Mandler, George and Kessen, William. 
Pp. xviii+ 301. $6.75. 


This book will be useful to psychologists and 
advanced students of psychology who are not familiar 
with the philosophy of science. The discussion is 
concerned primarily with three problems: (1) how 
can a term be admitted into the scientific vocabu- 
lary in psychology; (2) what determines the accepta- 
bility of descriptive (protocol) statements; and (3) 
what is the ideal relation between theoretical and 
protocol language? The positions of Skinner and 
Quine characterize the treatment, and the authors 
attempt to elucidate by reference to concept-forma- 


tion, human problem solving, and the work of Piaget. 


Nothing is really new in this book, and the discus- 
sion does not have the systematic coherence which 
a treatment of this kind warrants; it is also un- 
duly repetitious. The global impression is that 
psychology is used more than clarified. For 
psychologists, the greatest practical value of the 
book appears to lie in the discussion of definitions, 
especially of reduction sentences, as a source of 
psychological terms, and the greatest theoretical 
value is a clarification of some of the problems 
connected with Skinner's position. The complete 
commitment of the authors to this position and 


a fire in a garage; on page 42 there is a doubtiul 
statement about the mind being corrupted by "funnies" 
and that standards of right and wrong are developed 
by formal training in school; on page 45 they assert 
that children are taught to be deceitful by stories of 
storks, bogey men, and goblins, but fail to mention 
such things as Santa Claus and Rip Van Winkle; on 
page 53 they refer to the martial law method of dis- 
cipline as a theory of guidance; and on page 101, they 
commit the biggest boner of all by setting up parents 
as the best counselors to children for the release of 
‘tension and relief from troubles. 


Despite these and other glaring errors, the book 
has a lot to offer parents who are undecided about a 
religious vocation for their child. If nothing else, it 
soundly chastizes those parents who, because oftheir 
own anxieties, emotional dependence on their chil- 
dren, or dislike of the religious life, stand in the way 
of granting the child the privilege of deciding what 
path to eternal salvation he should follow. 

Fordham University Alexander A. Schneiders 
New York, N. Y. 


THE LANGUAGE OF PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Wiley, 1959. 


their failure to see that the problem of induction can 
be resolved by metaphysics are, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, the only two things that really are 
grounds for serious animadversion. In other respects 
the authors display the highest degree of discernment. 


The general theme is that science is of necessity 
a matter of step-by-step approximations; the vernacu- 
lar is an indispensable point of departure for the de- 
velopment of invarient terms and stable theory, and 
the invariance of terms and the stability of theory 
are, logically and psychologically, interdependent. 
Basically, the interdependence reduces itself to the 
assumption of stimulus invariance of public events 
and to rules for intraverbal connections. The authors 
are aware of the circularity of their argument when 
they insist that stimulus invariance is inferred from 
response invariance, and their attempt to resolve 
this difficulty is neither energetic, clear, nor convince: 
ing; nor do the authors explore the nature of intraver- 
bal connections to a degree that would seem to be war- 
ranted. 


Two chapters are given to a discussion of defini- 
tions as sources of invariant terms. The value of the 
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first of these lies mainly in a good criticism of the 
use of nominal or stipulative definitions and in a 

brief consideration of empirical analysis which seems 
unnecessary in view of the excellent treatment of oper 
ational definitions and reduction sentences in the next 
chapter. The four following chapters, though neces- 
sary in view of the book's scope, say little of value to 
any but undergraduate students. Since the book as a 
whole is not for them, the material of these chapters 
would be helpful to those who are disposed to empha- 
size the logical underpinnings of psychology in the 
teaching of the introductory course. 


The discussion of theory in the four final chapters 
starts out with a consideration of the problem of in- 
duction, moves on to deduction, delves into the psy- 
chology of creativity and problems connected with 
partial confirmation and the "openness" of any the- 
ory, and concludes with special problems of theory 
in psychology. The inductive problem which occurs 
beyond the level of statistical inference is viewed 
from the vantage-point of Hume's skepticism, and is 
regarded as unanswered and, perhaps, unanswerable. 
Goodman's concept of "entrenchment" is discussed as 
one of the more vigorous, but unsuccessful, attempts 
at solution. 
ible systems" by the fact that the former permits the 
deduction of predictions from related high-level 


Explanation is distinguished from "plaus- 


generalizations. A strong and convincing case is 
made for the use of the empty deductive systems of 
symbolic logic; and a fine treatment is given of the 
empirical application of calculi and their relation to 
empirical findings. 


Throughout the book the problems peculiar to psy- 
chology are considered in special sections whose 
total length comprise less than one third of the 281 
pages of discussion. Often "psychology" occurs in 
headings when the discussion is essentially concerned 
with the general problems of science. The large ma- 
jority of examples are taken from psychology. The 
history of psychology is seen in the perspective of a 
sharpening of "the subject-scientist distinction." In 
virtue of the same distinction the authors reject the 
language of phenomenology for the present, though in 
a future psychology it may be possible to discover 
response invariances for certain phenomenological 
terms. The treatment of other problems peculiar to 
psychology, such as operationism, reductionism, and 
the use of models can perhaps be best characterized 
by saying that it gives a rationale for views already 
shared by most psychologists. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


Francis J. Lodato 
Mount St. Vincent's College 


It is difficult to assess accurately which branch 
of psychology has grown most rapidly in the past 
twenty years. No doubt each psychologist is influ- 
enced 3y his own particular training and field of in- 
terest as he claims his area to have grown more 
quickly than another area. The growth of these 
branches is, of course, incidental to the actual ser- 
vices which are being rendered. It is the purpose of 
this paper to discuss the duties of the psychologist 
who functions in a school setting. 


There is no questioning the fact that the children, 
teachers, and administrators who avail themselves 
of the services of the school psychologist stand ina 
position to profit from his training and experience. 


However, the school psychologist must still overcome 


many obstacles before he is permitted to perform his 
functions freely. He must overcome the attitudes of 
administrators and teachers who have not as yet ac- 
cepted all that the science of psychology has to offer. 
He must also realize that in the not too distant past 
the role of the school psychologist was often con- 


fused with that of the guidance counselor, Frequently, 
the school psychologist had to cover too many schools, 


while being responsible for too many students. 


One problem that must be reckoned with is the 
unavailability of trained school psychologists. There 
appears to be a reluctance to employ the clinical 
psychologist, preferring the psychologist who has had 
experience in the schools. This attitude limits in an 
even greater way the number of professionally quali- 
fied persons who are able to function as school psy- 
chologists. 


Functions and Duties 


What precisely are the functions and duties of the 
chool psychologist? First of all, he is responsible 
the superintendent of schools. His ministrations 
ust come under the direction and supervision of 
s individual. In this way the pattern of psychologi- 
services offered can be made relatively uniform. 
ce given direction by this administrator, the 


school psychologist undertakes the task of examin- 
ing the children for special classes on the basis of 
individual psychological tests of intelligence where 
the students' mental ability is the chief factor. In- 
cluded in this function is the testing of the gifted so 
that enriched programs can be put into operation, 
and also the testing of the mentally retarded so as 
to place these children in classes suited to their 
abilities. 


Another important function of the school psy- 
chologist is to aid the underachieving student in the 
discovery of his learning difficulties. As a follow 
up to this service, the psychologist is frequently in 
a position to suggest and set up remedial procedures 
both for the individual child and also for groups of 
children with similar learning difficulties. 


The investigation of the causes of personality 
maladjustment is another area to which the school 
psychologist devotes much of his time. In this 
situation he is required to administer and interpret 
the clinical tests and to suggest corrective meas- 
ures, 


Cooperation with Teachers 


Because his job requires the full cooperation 
of the teaching and supervisory staff, the school 
psychologist finds he is able to function at maximum 
efficiency only under ideal school circumstances, 
This is an extremely important consideration, for 
the psychologist is hired as the expert in unearth- 
ing difficulties and in setting up remedial pro- 
cedures. Thus it develops that part of his function 
is to supervise the methods, both diagnostic and 
remedial, employed by the teaching staff in their 
attempts to overcome maladjustments, be they 
scholastic, personal, or social. In the event that 
a well-meaning teacher is not able to follow out the 
psychologist's directions, the psychologist must 
then be in a position to suggest further practices 
which may be used to assist the students who are in 
need of help. For this reason his supervision of 
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the follow-up procedures employed at his suggestion by 
other members of the school staff becomes extremely 
important. 


Frequently, the school psychologist will find that 
the responsibility of providing individual instruction 
for some student with learning difficulties becomes his 
obligation. In these cases he does well to inform 
teachers and administrators of the methods he em- 
ploys and furnish them with a statement justifying the 
use of these particular methods. In this way the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff are in a position to supple- 
ment the work which has been started by the psychol- 
ogist. 


A considerable amount of the time of the school 
psychologist is spent in conferences. These confer- 
ences are held with students, teachers, parents and 
school administrators. From these conferences fol- 
low-up procedures are suggested to parents and teach- 
ers. In particular, the areas of help can be explored 
and parents may be familiarized with the names of 
psychologists and psychiatrists who are in a position 
to give further assistance to students in need of more 
intensive help. 


Perhaps the basic area of difference in the func- 
tion of the school psychologist as contrasted with the 
clinician is the need of the school psychologist to in- 
terpret his findings and material in relation to the 
specific needs of the school. Also, the school psy- 
chologist must join with the personnel of the school 
as an integrated group member. 


As in other branches of psychology, the practi- 
tioner in the school will at times function as a mem- 
ber of a team. In this role he will work with the 
school psychiatrist and social worker. This function 
would be almost identical with that of the institutional 
psychologist. He must also be thoroughly familiar 
with the availability of diagnostic, medical and psy- 
chiatric services in the community wherein he func- 
tions. 


The goal to be achieved in school psychology is at 
least one psychologist in each school. This goal is 
not always possible because of diverse and conflicting 
certification requirements which exist among the 
States. Most if not all of the States require some back 
ground in courses in professional education. Some 
States require completion of courses toward a teaching 
certificate (including student teaching). Other States 
simply require courses in methods and/or educational 
administration. In still other areas, graduates of 


schools not specifically approved for the prepara- 
tion of school psychologists (though these schools 
may be approved for the preparation of clinical psy- 
chologists) will not be granted certification. There 
seems, too, to be a lack of conformity as to what 
constitutes sufficient background in the administra- 
tion of psychological tests in preparatory courses, 
one State requiring 18 semester hours in courses 
concerned with the administration of tests plus suc- 
cessful test administration under supervision, 


Another problem is the lack of willingness on 
the part of many administrators to hire school psy- 
chologists who have had little or no teaching experi- 
ence, This refusal appears to be rather unjust 
since the preparation of the school psychologist is 
such a highly specialized one and burdening him with 
additional preparation would discourage him from 
entering this branch of the science. Such a result 
multiplied many times over could contribute further 
to the already grave dearth of school psychologists. 


Certainly, when one looks at Catholic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools one becomes aware of 
an even greater lack of psychological services. Per- 
haps the solution to this problem would be to use the 
part-time services of a certified school psycholo - 
gist on a consultation basis. This arrangement 
would provide services of a professional nature to a 
school system which might otherwise be deprived of 
this essential facet of education. 


Since this is a relatively new field there is need 
of much revision and considerable rethinking, not 
only in certification procedures but also in the ac- 
tual role of the school psychologist. One of the 
drawbacks to students becoming interested in this 
area is the realization that their work will make 
them responsible for far too many students, and 
this will be a hindrance to the proper functioning of 
the school psychologist. This too should be reexam- 
ined and a determination as to the optimum number 
of students which any single psychologist can suc- 
cessfully handle should be determined. 


The solution to the problem of certification may 
lie in a system of reciprocity wherein States would 
adopt similar certification requirements, or would 
accept the certificate issued by the State where the 
preparing institution is located. School psychology 
is in need of properly qualified personnel who will 
be able to perform a function in a school setting 
which does immeasurable good to the individual 
student and to society in general. 


